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interest border- 


I’ IS with deep 
ing on anxiety 


its choice for President. 


who would like to spend a term or two in the White 
House have thrown their hats in the ring and stand 
hopefully by awaiting June. 
them looms Hiram Johnson of California. 

Much of Senator Johnson’s popularity, no doubt, 


is due to the fact that he 
was a close friend of 
President Roosevelt. Ac- 
cording to recent dis- 
patches, however, the 
living members of the 
Roosevelt family are op- 
posed to the Californian. 


Johnson will doubtless 
cater to those who are 
against immigration for 
the purpose of being 
elected. He has ab- 
sorbed the characteristic 
race prejudice of Cali- 
fornia that particularly 
applies to the Japanese. 
But a man so violently 
prejudiced against one 
particular dark race will, 
doubtless, in time, show 
as much violence against 
another dark race. 

Most Colored Califor- 
nians are against him, 
because, they claim, he 


ignored their requests for help, took away their po- 
sitions, and attempted to turn Colored men out of 
Instead of supporting the Dyer 
bill, as he promised to do, he remained in San Fran- 


their own party. 


Entered as second-class 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT 


that we look forward to June and the Republican 
National Convention, to be held in Cleveland this 
year, at which time the Grand Old Party will make 


A 





power. 
long line of prospects 


Prominent among 
dent Calvin Coolidge. 
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cisco until the bill 
was disposed of. 
Race prejudice is 


not desirable in any form, for what applies to one 
people will eventually apply to all except those in 
Johnson has all the earmarks of an unsafe 
reactionist, who don’t know what he does want. 
Seemingly he just wants to oppose the other fellow. 

Most prominent of all candidates looms the silent 
New Englander who now occupies the chair, Presi- 


As a man, of course, it is not to be expected that 


he is without flaws and 
weaknesses, for perfec- 
tion is a human impossi- 
bility, but he is above 
the average in intelli- 
gence and the develop- 
ment of common sense 
judgment as shown from 
experiences. He 
has inherited the charac- 
teristic New England 
manhood, which possibly 
accounts for the fact 


past 


that he may be just a 
little cold. But, with all 
that, he is fair as he sees 
it and will deal fairly 
all classes. We 
have every reason to be- 
lieve that such a man 
will endeavor to be a 
President of the people, 


with 


and for the people, with- 
out fear or favor. 


ANYBODY’S FIVE DOLLARS 


FTER giving themselves the regulation coat 
of whitewash and the glittering halo, white 
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WITHOUT INTRODUCTION 


By Jay Grayson 





OT BLOUNT was 
an artist—not one 
of the’ kind that 
daub up bits”. of 
canvas with pink 
cows and _ orange 
moons or dabble 
in water _ colors 
—or- art's ska” 
Dot really earned 
money with her brush. Jt was said of 
her that she was one of the very few 
who could really draw a colored face 
and make it look like a son of Ham 
and not like an inked up Caucasian. 
And yet she could sketch the type oi 
sheik the white advertisers insisted 
upon to display the latest in powder 
blue shirts and gold tipped cigarettes 
and the kind of Sheba who can make 
every other woman in town want Rip 
and Tearum’s cobweb stockings at ten 
dollars a pair. 

Dot’s studio was in the attic of her 
parents’ home. Here she could dabble 
away as much as she liked without in- 
terruption by any member of her fam- 
ily, a distinct advantage since her 
mother didn’t approve of her daugh- 
ter’s drawings of young women wh» 
greeted the whole world in nothing but 
silken underwear and a smile. 

Dot loved her parents truly and she 
obeyed their wishes as far as her ar- 
tistic soul would permit her. But there 
was the hitch. The true artist sees no 
wrong in exposing an extra inch or so 
of a pretty ankle or wearing a sleeveless 
gown when the arms are plump and 
tapering. Mrs. Blount considered it im- 
modest .to expose any part of the an- 
atomy to public gaze save the face and 
hands, and she even wore gloves and 
a veil when she went to tne grocery. 
A model to Dot, no matter how perfect, 
was never more or less than a model. 
She could have painted Adonis himself 
without a thrill. Indeed, when at twen- 
ty-three her daughter manifested no in- 
terest whatever in the adored sons of 
her mother’s friends, Mrs. Blount was 
just a bit peeved. She didn’t want her 
daughter to be an old maid—neither di4 
she want her to marry “beneath her.” 

The boys weren’t near so much trou- 
ble as Dot. Madison, Junior, was en- 
gaged to Ruby Hines; Ruby was the 
acknowledged leader of the younger 
set and, although the family had never 
been burdened with money, the fath- 
er’s family were old settlers in the 
town—family meant so much to Mrs. 
Blount. Dick, the younger son, divid- 
ed his time between half a dozen pret- 
ty little social butterflies, some of whom 
had money and some unusual beauty. 
But Dot gave her mother considerable 
cause for worry. She would sit and 
talk for hours with Joe Baker, who 
earned a scanty living ¢efnting slides and 
ramble through the woods enthusiasttc- 





ally with Lloyd Garrett of the “life 
class” whose thread-bare, shiny coat 
and frayed cuffs gave mute evidence of 
his slim purse, but she would simply 
sit and yawn in the most exasperating 
manner when Aubrey Garwood or 
young Harold Jackson called. She 
would make friends with young men 
to whom she had never been properly 
introduced—an unforgivable breach of 
good form according to her mother’s 
ideas. She recalled the time when the 
jamily, spending the day in the park, 
had been shocked to see Dot seat her- 
self beside a strange young man who 
was sketching a bit of landscape and 
talk for nearly an hour and she had 
been horrified to learn that Dot had 
invited him to call on her the following 
Sunday. 

“Harold and Aubrey are so stupid,” 
she would say. “Now, Joe and Lloyd, 
they are regular fellows.” 

“But, my dear,” her mother would 
remind her, “you surely expect to mar- 
ry some day and I certainly don’t want 
you to marry beneath you.” 

“Don’t worry, mother, my art is ev- 
erything to me. I think I can paint my 
ideal easier than 1 can find him,” she 
would laugh. 

When her daughter came home with 
the news that she had landed a job 
painting ads for a men’s furnishing 
house and that she would have to use 
a man model, Mrs. Blount was morti- 
fied. 

“T don’t see why you took such a 
job as that. It’s bad enough to paint 
women _half-dressed, but men—that’s 
going too far.” 

“But, mother,” Dot asked, how am 
I to draw a man without a model? And 
why should I turn down perfectly good 
money for some horse and wagon 
ideas?” 

To which query the older woman 
merely shut her lips in a determined 
manner and walked away. 

Dot’s father, like most men, thought 
less of ancestry than his wife and more 
of dollars and sense. And he was noth- 
ing, if not practical. He had littie 


JUNE 
By Wilma Mason 


IKE a beauteous fairy maiden, 
Her brow crowned with roses rare, 
June, with golden hours laden, 
Flings sweet perfumes on the air. 


Stealthily she slips upon us, 
Only by the song-filled air, 
Perfect days and nights so glorious, 
Do we know that she is here. 


Month of beauty, flowers and love, 
Joy and gladness have full sway, 

Earth’s in tune with Heaven above, 
And Sorrow hides herself away. 


sympathy with Dot’s art because he 
didn’t understand the real and growing 
commercial value of art. He couldn't 
see why his daughter preferred daub- 
ing away in her messy little attic studio 
to accepting her place as bookkeeper 
in the Madison Blount Laundry Com- 
pany. Not even when the figures in 
Dot’s bankbook increased until they 
used up five spaces in the dollar column 
could he be convinced that her work 
was more desirable than the twenty 
dollar a week job her father offered her 
in his laundry. 

“Dot,” he would argue, “you ought 
to learn the business. When I get too 
eld to work at it, you should know how 
to handle every detail of it. You have 
just as much right to know the busi- 
ness as the boys have. It’s a steady, 
honest living.” 

“Let Mat and Dick have the laundry, 
daddy,” she would say; “I can take 
care of myself.” 

“I’m expecting a young man to pose 
for me,” she told her mother one morn- 
ing. “Have him to come right up, 
mother.” 

Now, the idea of a strange young 
man remaining all morning in her 
daughter’s studio with no chaperon 
didn’t please Mrs. Blount, but she 
knew she could never get the best of 
an argument with Dot, so she decided 
to take matters in her own hands. 

“Any young man coming here to 
pose’ll not get in,” she decided. “I'll 
see to that,” but she said nothing to 
Dot. 

And so when the bell rang a few 
minutes later and a bronze Apollo 
asked for Miss Dorthula Blount, her 
mother asked, “Are you the model she’s 
lwoking for?” 

And the handsome young man re- 
plied in the negative and gained access 
to Miss Dot’s attic studio. 

He handed the young artist a card 
which she laid. on her desk, face down, 
with, “Oh, that’s all right; just have a 
seat, you’re from Riggs and Walker, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I came—” 

“‘Well, hurry, please, you're late,” she 
thrust a black silk robe, a pair of new 
garters and some clocked socks into 
his hand and placed a screen around 
him. 

A smile of amusement passed over 
the young man’s face as he accepted 
the proffered articles. 

She selected several pieces of char- 
coal, moved her easel a bit nearer the 
window and consulted her watch. It 
was nearly ten. Riggs and Walker 
were to have sent their model over at 
nine. How could they expect her to get 
the drawings out on time when they 
were so slow about sending over their 
man? The young man, she knew, was 


(Continued on page 9) 
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WENTY years ago 
the Colored people of 
Briggsville lived in di- 
lapidated hovels near 
the railroad tracks. To 
scare the owner into 
repairing them Mc- 
Kenzie Wilson, leader 
of the Colored people, 
purchases a home two 
miles from the Colored settlement and 
moves in. The white neighbors repre- 
sented by Jefferson Davis Sapp try to buy 
him out, but Wilson refuses to sell, and 
the neighbors decide to force him out. 

Wilson’s wife and daughter urge him 
to sell lest the white people burn him out, 
but his mother urges him to stay. 


Wilson stays, but under difficulty, for 
Sapp accuses him of setting fire to his 
house and there is constant friction be- 
tween the two families. Young Robert 
Sapp, however, remains friendly and 
speaks whenever his parents are not 
looking. 

Grandpa Wilson, lost from his family 
since slavery, returns to make his home 
with them. Mrs. Cason brings to the at- 
tention of Briggsville’s Civic League the 
unsanitary condition of the people’s 
houses with the result that they are re- 
paired and made livable. 


During the double wedding ceremony 
of Wilson’s son and daughter, young 
Robert Sapp runs in the church and 
warns the Colored people that a mob is 
coming after Mr. Wilson. As he leaves 
the church by way of the back door, he 
is mistaken for Wilson and shot. Mem- 
bers of the masked mob carry him home 
and disappear. Wilson is arrested, ac- 
cused of the murder of Mary Murfine. 
He is brought to trial two months later, 
and pleads “not guilty.” 

In spite of the testimony of the coroner 
and several other witnesses which proved 
conclusively that mary Murfine committed 
suicide, the jury brought in a vrdict of 
guilty, and Wilson was sent to prison for 
thirty years. Five years later Robert 
Sapp came home very ill, and after care- 
ful examination Dr. Grace, Sapp’s famliy 
physician, states that he can do nothing 
for him. “He will be dead before morn- 
ing,” the doctor informed the elder Sapp. 
“I will not return unless sent for.” 


The elder Sapp confesses that he fired 
the shot from which his son is dying. 
The knowledge shocks the boy and ap- 
parently kills him. Unable to get Dr. 
Grace, Mrs. Sapp buries her prejudice for 
the moment and calls in Dr. Rowan, a 
Colored physician who works faithfully 
over the elder Sapp and Robert. Both 
regain consciousness. 





“And I am going to do all I can for 
you, Mr. Robert,” Dr. Rowan said kindly, 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


By Jane Jones 





The antagonists learn that hatred is a poor weapon with which to fight 


life’s battles. 








“but God can do more then I can, you 
know.” 

It was then, for the first time in her 
life that Loretta Sapp was able to see 
beneath a black skin. The little brown 
doctor’s loving labors had given her only 
son back to her. The spectacles of preju- 
dice through which all black men ap- 
peared evil dropped from her eyes and 
she could see, even as her son had always 
seen, that black men were sons of God 
even as their white brothers. 

When Jeff Sapp awoke next day, he 
confessed to his wife that he had posi- 
tive proof that Mary Murfine had com- 
mitted suicide, and that he had led the 
mob that tried to kill Wilson. He, him- 
self, he admitted, had fired the shot that 
wounded Robert. 

“And now, Robert is dead, because of 
my wrongdoing,” he sobbed brokenly. 

“No, dear,” his wife reassured him 
gently, “Robert is not dead; he’s going 
to get well. Dr. Rowan stayed with him 
all night—he just left and he says Robert 
has every chance for complete recovery. 
He’s looking rather bright this morning.” 

“Dr. Rowan, you say, Dr. Rowan?” 
he asked increduously, “You mean the 
Colored doctor at Helendale?” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, smiling, “He’s 
been wonderful.” 

“And to think a Colored man was good 
enough to come here and work so faith- 
fully over us, when my hatred for them 
caused them so much sorrow,” he mused. 








MY PA 
By L. L. Davis 


HEN my dad was young, he says, 
de never stayed out late at night, 
Or played with boys who’d smoke and 
swear, 
And Sunday School was his delight. 


He never went to baseball games . 
On Sunday, or to pictures shows; 
And he was always spick and span 
From his head down to his toes. 


He made all the fires every morn, 

And shoveled off all the snow, 

’"N_ says, “Where’d you find a better 
boy, 

Tell me, I’d like to know?” 


But me, poor me, when anything 
Is broke around the house, or gone, 
Why Pa he gets a switch and says, 
“Come son, come out’n the barn.” 


Pa says I musn’t ever lie, 

He didn’t. But what if I ever had 
A lot of kids, and they’d ask, 
“Pa was you ever bad?” 


Spring had come again; had there been 
no other harbinger, the number of small 
boys playing marbles and the little girls 
with jackstones would have told the tale. 
Jeff Sapp no longer arrogant and robust 
as he had been in the old days sat on 
his front porch reading. The fire was 
gone from his steely eyes and his black 
hair was thickly sprinkled with - gray. 

Nearby, Robert, his son, tinkered with a 
toy express wagon he had played with 
years before. 

“There now, that ought to be strong 
enough to hold all three of those kids, 
don’t you think so, father?” he remarked 
eyeing the tiny vehicle critically. 

“You're a good boy, Robert,” the older 
man said, disregarding the question. 
You’re always trying to make someone 
else happy. No wonder God let you live.” 

“I’m going to push it through the 
bushes and watch ’em scramble” Robert 
said as he walked slowly across the lawn 
dragging the wagon after him. 

“Here you are, kids,” he called jovi- 
ally, “here’s soemthing to ride in.” 

He watched them a while as they piled 
in two at a time and took turns at the 
pulling, then he went back to join his 
father. The older man held out a letter. 
It was from the foreman of the jury 
who had aided Sapp in securing Wilson’s 
release. Wilson, the letter informed them, 
would be sent home at once. 

“Father, don’t you think we should do 
something for Wilson now; he’s spent 
six years in prison through no fault of 
his own? Don’t you think we could get 
some of the moneyed people in town to 
make up a purse or something for him? 
It went kind of hard with his family those 
first years, too.” 

“Yes, son, I think that would be only 
fair; in fact, I’d be glad to do something 
to help him, but I have very little left to 
give now. This last spell of sickness 
nearly cleaned out my bank account, son.” 

“But father, I’m almost strong enough 
to go to work now. Mr. Cason can make 
a place for me as soon as I’m ready.” 

When the news reached the Colored 
settlement that Wilson was free, his 
friends shouted for joy. “Wilson’s free! 
Mac’s coming home!” they cried. They 
came in droves to the little house in Maple 
street bringing with them luscious fruits, 
baskets of groceries and meats—everything 
needed for a royal feast. Eureka and 
Glendora played and sang for the guests, 
their children free from all fear of pun- 
ishment ate a whole jar of jam and finally 
tired and dirty curled up on their mother’s 
best counterpane for a nap. 

Wilson had little to say, but he was 
visibly affected. He had gone to the front 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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By L. L. Davis 
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OR centuries following the Deluge, 

black men occupied the center of 
Civilization’s stage. These in turn were 
obliged to share honors with yellow 
men and since then have followed many 
centuries of domination by the white 
race, 

Black, yellow and white have all had 
their taste of power and all of them 
have hated and oppressed those sub- 
ordinate to them. Various divisions of 
the white race reached the zenith of 
power and intoxicated with glory they 
lost the sceptre. Modern champions of 
white supremacy hail America as the 
last bulwark of the white race. Many 
other countries have permitted the free 
intermingling of races so long that as- 
similation and amalgamation have 
caused an entirely new type to spring 
up—a type that is neither white nor 
black nor yellow, but a happy mixture 
of all three, free from the prejudices 
that cling to each one of them. 

It is evident that the white race does 
fear the ultimate domination of the 
world by the darker races—it is a fear 
bordering on frenzy. Fear is a relent- 
less demon, it drives humans to do des- 
perate things. History is a series of 
recurring events, a circumstance that 
makes them fear the time is approach- 
ing all too rapidly when the curtain 
shall drop on their act and the stage 
must be cleared for another race to 
play its part. And the darker races are 
so much greater in numbers than the 
white. 

The recent desperate efforts of the 
Caucasians to “preserve the integrity 
of the white race” reminds one of a 
drowning man grasping at a straw or 
the proverbial farmer who locked the 
barn door after the horse had been 
stolen. They should have adopted that 
slogan three centuries ago. Then, per- 
haps so many prominent families who 
have heretofore boasted of their an- 
cestry would not be learning at this 
late day that there is a black strain in 
the family. Just how that black strain 
got there in some cases is shown by 
the romantic story of the black mammy 
who substituted her own cream-colored 
grand-child for the dead baby of her 
mistress. The mistress didn’t know the 
difference for the children looked alike, 
were about the same age, having had 
the same father. ‘The Colored child, 
thus came up as the loved daughter of 
the family, cared for by the faithful 
black mammy who was none other than 
her own grandmother. 

The white race has resorted to nearly 
every possible ruse to hold its place in 
the sun. Back in the days of slavery 
they instilled in their human chattels a 
religion of fear. These black people 


were taught that unless they obeyed 
orders implicitly they would be pun- 
isher here and hereafter. They were 
prevented from learning to read and 
think for themselves lest they learn 
to interpret the teachings of God and 
know that the Omnipotent never cre- 
ated a hell-fire or a lake of brimstone 
with which to punish His children, and 
that man’s birthright is freedom. 


Fear of the supernatural, erroneous 
beliefs regarding the Diety and fear of 
their master kept these slaves subserv- 
ient, and even after sixty years of free- 
dom much of the same fear and super- 
stition remains with some of them. The 
new Negro who is thinking for himself, 
reasoning for himself, has _ relegated 
most of his fears and superstitions to 
the scrap heap and is taking his right- 
ful place in the scheme of things. The 
bravest of them are not only pushing 
forward themselves, but they are whis- 
pering words of encouragement to their 
weaker brothers. 


Just to what extent white men are 
alarmed over this condition is shown 
in the recent incidents in various parts 
of the globe. In Africa, we learned 
recently, American Negroes are not 
permitted to go into the interior of 
some of the provinces lest they teach 
the natives too much of freedom and 
they become dissatisfied with the op- 
presion they are accustomed to and re- 
bel. 


Australia’s fear of the Colored races 
is evidenced in the article that appeared 
recently in the Chicago Tribune: 


“The immigration laws of the com- 
monwealth of Australia have worked 
remarkably smoothly and efficiently in 
excluding Colored and undesired per- 
sons from admittance to Australia... . 
When the commonwealth was founded 
in 1901, White Australia was the dom- 
inent issue, . . . an immigration act 
was one of the first measures passed 
by the federal parliament in 1901. 


“The act provides that no one may 
enter the commonwealth who fails to 
pass a dictation test of fifty words in 
any prescribed language in the presence 
of a dictating officer. 

“The prescribed language includes 
any European language. 


“Although there is no direct statu- 
tory sanction in the instructions, the 
officers have always excluded through 
the dictation test all Colored people, in- 
cluding, of course, Japanese, Chinese 
and East Indians. The wide range of 
European languages generally enables 
the officers to choose one with which 
the undesirable immigrant is not fa- 
miliar. 

“One case occurred recently of a 
highly intellectual man whom it was 
not regard desirable to admit. He 
knew and spoke fluently English, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian and 
Spanish. Finally an Irish officer was 
selected to impose the dictation test in 
Gaelic. This proved the necessary ob- 
stacle. . . . The dictation test may be 
imposed at any time within three years 
after the immigrant enters the com- 
monwealth.” 


RISING ABOVE THE MOB SPIRIT 


T IS interesting and surprising to 

note that only four states in the 
Union, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Vermont have a clean 
record in regard to the national dis- 
grace, lynching. These four states 
haye not been guilty of mob-murder. 

Four other states, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Utah have had no 
lynchings in the past thirty-eight years. 
Ten other states report none in the 
past decade. 

Gradually the number of states in- 
dulging in mob-murder is decreasing. 
The figures for 1923 show that only 
nine states were guilty of this crime 
and thirty-nine went on record free of 
this particular disgrace. From the high 
peak in the history of Lynch law in 
1892, when 253 persons were murdered 
in this way, to 28 victims in 1923, is a 
good beginning, credit for which may 
be given to several sources. Campaigns 
of the N. A. A. C. P. and other organ- 
izations, the threat to pass the Dyer- 


Anti-lynching bill, the passing of anti- 
lynching laws in some states which per- 
mit the family of the victim to sue the 
county in which the crime occurs, and 
the migration of Colored people from 
the states that indulge in this practice. 

In connection with the anti-lynch law 
we are reminded that the widow of a 
Colored ‘victim in South Carolina re- 
cently obtained a verdict of $2,000.00 
under such a law. Two thousand dol- 
lars isn’t much money to pay for a life, 
but it shows a desire on the part of at 
least some of the citizens to uphold the 
law. In many other sections of the 
country, fear that further ill treatment 
of the Colored people would cause them 
to lose valuable labor, has checked viol- 
ence to a great extent in the past few 
years. 

Education of both classes is helping 
both white and colored to rise above 
petty hatreds into a realization that 
violence breeds mutual loss. 
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For the morning hike or drive one 
wears a blouse of tan English Broad- 
cloth that bears one’s monogram. 
The skirt is of atrdale tweed and the 
hat of artichoke green felt, with 
bands of green, brown, henna and 
black The tie, of course, 
matches the hat band. 


ribbon. 


A powder blue linen suit dress with 
a Norfolk coat, has short sleeves, a 
white leather belt and is worn with 
a gray milan hat trimmed with flesh- 
pink roses. 


DAINTY FLOCKS 
FOR THE SUMMER GIRL 


The debutante who wears a party 
dress of turquoise taffeta, trimmed 
with bands of gold lace, will be the 
envy of every other girl present, es- 
pecially if the band of peach choux 
roses encircling the low waist line 
is tied on with a gold ribbon. Of 
course, she wears peach stockings 


and slippers. 











A coat of bunny-gray veloria is 
indispensible for cool days. It is 
built on the slim 
popular is without 
visible means of fastening. The hat 
ts of Kelly green straw. 


lines that are so 


just now and 


If you are not too tiny, you may 
wear one of the new figured crepes 
that are gaining in popularity. The 
dress shown is of gray faille crepe, 
with flowers in shades of old blue} 
rose, jade green and canary. Milady 
holds her unruly lecks in place with 
a band of silver leaves. 





WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 


a 


OU must look boyish this season, 
Shingled hair, shortened skirts and 
beyish looking coats help the slim wom- 
an to attain the look of a young boy. 
lf one is stout, however, it is better to 
stick to the straight line, one-piece 
dresses than to attempt the boyish look. 
Bright colored hats and flowers are 
popular just now and for midsummer 


wear the large hats are favored for aft- 
ernoons. The cloche, however, with va- 
riations, maintains its popularity with 
suits and for sports wear. 

Bright colored scarfs accompany suits, 
formal frocks, and sports clothes. They 
may be of the printed silks, georgette, 
chiffon, crepe de chine or knitted silk 
tabrics and they are brilliantly colored in 


ficwered or checked designs or the batik 
effect. Every evening gown also has a 
scarf that harmonizes or contrasts. 

Pumps and oxfords are favored for 
late spring and early summer wear and 
they invariably have either the low Cuban 
heel or the flat heel. Brown and black 
are both favored. 





GENERAL RACE NEWS 
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een FERRELL, JR., a stu- 
dent in the College of Liberal 
Arts at Northwestern University, has 
been awarded a fellowship for the year 
1924-25. He will receive $500 and one 
year’s tuition. . This is the first time in 
the history of the College of Liberal 
Arts at that University that a member 
of the race has received this honor. 


Oliver D. Williams of New York has 
been awarded scholarship of $200.00 a 
year by the State of New York as a re- 
sult of his high standing in a competi- 
tive examination in academic subjects 
open to ex-service men and women. 


The sentences of 
thirty-eight life-termers among the 
fifty-four former members. of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, in whose be- 
half the N. A. A. C. \P. and other bodies 
recently presented a petition with 125,- 
000 signatures to President Coolidge, 
have been commuted by the War De- 
partment. Their sentences in most of 
the cases were cut to thirty years from 
life imprisonment, making the men 
eligible for parole in from three to four 
years. The result, however, is bitterly 
disappointing to the Colored people of 
the country. The matter is being taken 
up directly with War Secretary Weeks. 
James Weldon Johnson of the N. A. 
A. C. P., states the fight will be con- 
tinued until all the men are released 
from prison or dead. 


seventeen of the 


Olive ‘Denniston, a fifteen year old 
high school girl of Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
has won two medals for speed in typing. 
The Remington Gold medal was the re- 
ward for writing at 58 words a minute 
and the Underwood bronze medal for 
61 words a minute. 


The N. A. A. C. P. has sent a col- 
lection of books by Colored authors and 
about Colored people in America to the 
American Library in Paris, France, 
which hopes by means of articles in its 
publication and in European magazines 
to present something of Negro culture 
and the Negro problem in their true 
light. 


“America is the greatest musical hope 
of the world,” Dr. Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is accredited 
with saying. “Jazz is a real force and 
the Negroes of America have played a 
large part in the change. They go 
against all musical convention and what 
is considered the proper things. They 
are not bound by tradition.” 


Colored people of Charleston, W. Va., 
are to have a new $50,000.00 hospital. 
It is expected that the hospital will be 
ready for use early in the summer. 


Mrs. George S. Williams, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., has been nominated member 
of the Republican National Committee 
as associate member. She is the only 
Colored woman so distinguished. 


As we go to press the General Con- 
ference of the A. M. E. Zion Church is 
in session in Indianapolis, Ind. Five min- 
iisters are to be elevated to the bishopric 
and twenty-nine general officers for de- 
departments in the church elected. 


Mrs. L. N. Fayerweather of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is to be a delegate to the 
G. O. P. convention in Cleveland in 
June. She is the first Colored woman 
to be named delegate-at-large. 


A bill proposing the erection of a 
$50,000.00 memorial in Washington to 
the memory of Colored men who fought 
in the service of the country has been 
introduced in the House by Congress- 
man Wood of Indiana. 


“From Superman to Man,” by J. A. 
Rogers, is one of the new books on the 
market that proves a stock of informa- 
tion confuting the doctrine of white 
racial superiority. It depicts a Col- 
ored porter debating the race question 
with a rabid Southern senator. Whether 
the humorous, courteous Colored man 
could have converted his antagonist in 
real life or not is a question, but he 
does so in the book. There is a sly 
sense of humor running through this 
book, which presents facts in an in- 
teresting and pleasing manner, making 
it more than a mere recital of racial 
inequality that is often presented to us. 


The largest single orange grove in 
the world is located in Africa. It is 


. predicted that within the next five or 


six years Africa will have at least 
7,000,000 boxes of oranges for export. 


The bill proposing the erection of the 
statue in honor of the Black Mammy 
has been killed by a committee in the 
House. 


The fifteenth Annual Conference of 
the N. A. A. C. P. will be held in Phila- 
delphia the last week in June. Among 
those who will address the conference are 
James J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of La- 
bor, Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, and Rev. 
John H. Holmes. Among the subjects 
siated for discussion are “The Negro 
Comes North,” and “The Future of the 
Negro in Northern Industry.” Music 
will be furnished by Carl Dilton, the com- 
poser, who has trained a chorus for the 
occasion. 


More than five thousand persons at- 
tended the opening of the twenty-seventh 
session of the A. M. E. General Confer- 
ence, which was held in Louisville, Ky. 
early in May. The conference was for- 
mally opened by Senior Bishop B. F. 
Lee, and presided over by Bishop Carey. 
Strong addresses were delivered by the 
chief prelates of the church on war, mar- 
riage, divorce, mob-violence, prohibition, 
inter-racial relations, theology and other 
topics of interest to the race. Three min- 
isters were made bishops. They are Rev. 
A. L. Gaines of Baltimore, Rev. John A. 
Gregg, President of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, and Rev. Reverdy C. Ransom, Editor 
of the A. M. E. Review. As we go to 
press, plans are being made for the con- 
secration of those elected to the bishopric. 


COLORED PEOPLE AND ISLAMISM 


CCORDING to recent reports Mo- 

hammedanism is becoming quite 
popular with colored people in some 
sections of the country. 


While we do not believe that the 
majority of real dyed-in-the-wool Chris- 
tians will accept Mohammed as their 
Wayshower any more than they will 
exchange the King James version of 
the Bible for the Koran or observe 
Friday as the Sabbath, neither should 
they be too harsh in their judgment of 
those who are leaving the church for 
the mosque. 


The religion instilled in our fore- 
fathers during slavery depicted Jesus 
as a white man, all the angels as white, 
and taught that a good black man 
would be made white when he went to 
heaven. In short, white was the sym- 
bol of all that was superior. The black 


man had to be judged by white angels 
to get into heaven, acording to the 
religion imparted to the black people 
by their white masters. Islamism 
teaches that there are two black angels 
to judge the dead, and that Mohammed 
the greatest prophet of Allah, their 
God, was a brown man. No doubt the 
idea of a colored prophet and angels 
appeals to many who have suffered at 
the hands of white men. 

Colored people’s experience with 
Christians in the past three centuries 
has been bitter indeed. Burned at the 
stake, riddled with bullets, jim crowed, 
even in the churches many times, or 
not admitted to the churches at all, 
black people have grown somewhat 


chary of the modern followers of the 
Great 
toward 
creed, 


Exemplar, and 
the disciples 


look hopefully 
of some other 
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WITHOUT INTRODUCTION— (Continued from page 4) 





a clerk in one of their stores, perhaps 
they had sent him early and he had 
stopped on the way. 

“How long will it take you to make 
the sketch?” the young man asked as 
he mounted the small platform at the 
farther end of the room. That sounded 
impudent to Dot, and it deserved. a 
snappy comeback. 

“It really shouldn’t make any differ- 
ence to you, since Riggs and Walker 
are paying you for your time,” she re- 
plied, “but if you don’t cause me any 
unnecessary trouble I think I will only 
need you until noon today and possibly 
half a day Thursday.” 

She expected him to be angry, but 
ke smiled instead. 

An hour later a rough sketch of a 
young man in a dressing gown of the 
newest cut lay on the table beside the 
easel and a pair of men’s legs clad in 
clocked socks definite form upon the 
easel. She left her drawing a moment 
to move the model’s garters a bit so 
that the metal on them would catch 
the light better. Then she smoothed 
the socks with her hands to get all the 
wrinkles out of them. 

“Dorthula” screamed her mother 
from the doorway, ‘“‘what does this 
mean?” 

“What's the matter, mother?” asked 
the girl anxiously, “anything wrong?” 

“Anything wrong?” she wailed, “Oh, 
how terrible!” 4 

“Tell me, mother, anything wrong 
downstairs?” the girl demanded. 

“Have you no sense of shame at all?” 
the old woman blazed, “to think a 
daughter of mine should so disgrace 
herself and her family as to remain 
alone all morning with a half dressed 
man, oh dear!” 

“Let me explain,” the model said 
coming forward, “I am—” 

“IT don’t care who you are, you've 
disgraced my daughter,” she wailed. 
“Besides you said you were not a 
model.’ 

“But there’s a mistake— 
man insisted. 


Dot stared open-mouthed from one 
to another, her usually pale brown face 
flushed with excitement. Then her eyes 
fell on the card the young man had 
given her when he came in. That bit 
of bristol board informed her that her 
model was J. Brownfield Riggs, Jr., 
president of Riggs and Walker Stores. 
Horrified, she realized that he had not 
come to pose at all. She had never seen 
Mr. Riggs before, her dealings had all 
been with Mr. Walker. 

“Mr. Riggs,” she began lamely, “I 
beg your pardon, I thought you were 

The screen behind which the model 
had changed his clothes fell with a re- 
sounding crash, revealing a pair of gray 
trousers, a man’s patent leather ox- 


the young 


fords, coat, vest, tie and collar. 

“Oh, oh, oh,, he’s all undressed!” 
Mrs. Blount squealed in much the same 
tone as if she had seen a mouse. “Oh, 
my poor daughter, what shall I do? 
Oh why don’t Madison and the boys 
come?” . 

“Let me _ explain, Mrs. Blount,” 
begged young Riggs smiling as he took 
a step or two in her direction. 

“T fail to see any explanation you 
can offer for compromising my daugh- 
ter as you have,” she replied angrily. 

“But Mother,” Dot interrupted, “I 
can’t see why you make all this fuss 
when there’s nothing wrong. How can 
you expect me to draw without a 
model?” 

“Shut up!” She raised her hand as if 
to strike the girl but dropped it again 
when young Riggs put his arms about 
the little artist. 

Speechless with rage the older wom- 
an could but sink into the nearest chair 
and stare helplessly and the equally 
surprised Dot did not repulse her cap- 
tor. 


“You see, Mrs. Blount, you have no 
cause for alarm, we're engaged.” He 
smiled and nodded reassuringly. 

Dot opened her mouth, but shut it 
again. 

“Young man,” Mrs. Blount almost 
screamed, “‘I’ll have you understand 
iny daughter is a member of the Starl- 
ing-Blount family. The Starlings of 
Plymouth—lived in (Plymouth for near- 
ly two hundred years and there isn’t 
now and never was a man among them 
who wasn’t an honest, upright, Chris- 
tian gentleman. And everyone in Weli- 
ingtown knows’ the § Blounts. My 
daughter has ancestors to be proud of, 
I'll have you know. She’ll not marry a 
man who’s too lazy to work. I’d think 
you’d be ashamed sitting around while 
somebody draws your picture—just be- 
cause you're too lazy to get a man’s 
job.” 

“You don’t understand, mother, this 
is Mr. Riggs—” Dot informed her irate 
parent. 


(Continued on page 14) 


IS RELIGION BEING MADE TOO EASY? 
By Anna Adams 


Is IT possible that our parents ap- 
preciated religious services the more 
because they were obliged to walk long 
distances through mud and rain and 
snow in order to reach the church? 
Were they benefitted the more because 
the seats were hard and sometimes 
backless, the meeting houses cold in 
winter and uncomfortablely warm and 
unscreened in summer? Do we appre- 
ciate God’s gifts the less because we can 
simply “tune in” on any church service 
we want, lean back comfortably and 
listen? 

In the old days ,the girl who made a 
false step simply couldn’t “come back.” 
She was a social outcast, scorned, very 
often, not only by acquaintances but 
by her own family. She_wasn’t given 
a chance to come back. Her only hope 
was to go off to parts unknown and 
start anew under an assumed name. 
And even then she wasn’t absolutely 
safe, for very often it happened that 
someone who knew of her tragedy came 
upon the scene and felt it his or her 
duty to inform those with whom she 
associated just what kind of a woman 
she was, and so the finger of scorn 
pointed at her persistently, drove her 
from wholesome surroundings to soli- 
tude or the dregs of society and few 
of us like solitude. In their self-right- 
eousness they forgot to “let him who is 
without sin, cast the stone.” 


The radio is here today to whisper a 
loving message to those who fear to 
face the world—those who shun society, 


lest society scorn them, those who want 
to break away from wicked associations 
and fear the jests of their asso- 
ciates; the downcast, the ragged, the 
despondent, the sick and the weary cana 
learn of God’s loving care without leav- 
ing their rooms,—they can hear a mes- 
sage of hope that will lift hem out of 
the depths and give them courage to 
face the world’s buffets anew. 

We have laughed for generations 
over the tightwad who dropped a but- 
ton in the collection plate, but modern 
churches that broadcast their sermons, 
report that not only are many con- 
verted by listening, but they are send- 
ing in generous contributions to the 
churches by mail. This is certainly an 
evidence of increased conscientiousness 
and honesty. 


Wrong doing is never to be condoned, 
but neither is self-righteousness. To 
help a girl come back and take her 
rightful place in society without fear of 
being shunned by those with whom she 
comes in daily contact, is certainly more 
Christ-like than driving her to the gut- 
ter. 

Let the pessimists moan and groan 
over the moral condition of the world, 
if they will, but deep thinkers and close 
cbservers cannot but take the more 
hopeful view of things. 

We may be still straining out gnats, 
but we've stopped swallowing camels, 
a long stride in the direction of seeing 
more of the good in our brothers, and 
some of the faults in ourselves. 





YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


' Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 
Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Heavenly Delight 

Beat the whites of four eggs with 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cream of tartar to 
a stiff froth, then add one cupful oi 
granulated sugar and beat again. Beat 
three egg yolks until light and thick 
and add to the mixture and finally fold 
in one cupful of pastry flour. Bake in 
a round pan about one hour at a tem- 
perature of 340 degrees F. The second 
layer is made as follows: 


Dissolve one and one-half squares o? 
bitter chocolate over hot water, then 
add one cupful of sugar, two and one- 
half cupfuls of thick cream, one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and cook over 
hot water three or four minutes. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated gela- 
tin that has been softened in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, and stir until 
dissolved. Remove from the fire and 
cool, whipping frequently until cold and 
half congealed. Arrange a row of mac- 
aroons all around the edge of the cake, 
placing them close together, then fold 
a cupful of whipped cream into the gel- 
atin mixture, and spread thickly over 
the cake. Chill, flavor a little of the 
cream with almond and sugar, spread 
artistically over the top and serve. 


Plum Cake 

Cream together two cupfuls of butter 
and two and one-half cupfuls of brown 
sugar, add six eggs, one at a time, stir- 
ring the mixture well after adding each 
cgg. Now stir in one-half teaspoon 
each of mace, cinnamon, ginger and 
three tablespoonfuls of milk or fruit 
juice. Next sift in five and one-half 
cupfuls of flour and two tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder and finally one-eighth 
pound of citron, one-half pound of our- 
rants and one pound of raisins, Beat 
the batter as hard as you can for teu 
minutes, then spread half of it in a but- 
tered and floured cake tin, and cover 
with a sheet of almond paste rolled thin 
and cut large enough to come to the 
edges of the cake. Spread the rest of 
the batter over the paste and bake the 
cake in a slow oven for three hours or 
you may steam it for two hours and 
bake it an hour and a half. Ice it the 
next day. 


Golden Sponge Cake 

Boil one-half cupful of water and 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar to- 
gether until sirup will spin a thread. 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff 
froth, add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and pour the hot sirup over them, beat- 
ing the mixture until nearly cold, then 
set aside. Beat six egg yolks until thick 
and light and add to them the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon, add to the 
cther egg mixture, fold in one cupful 
of pastry flour which has been sifted 
two or three times, and bake in an an- 
gel cake pan, in a slow oven for an 
hour and a quarter. 
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Pecan Loaf 


Put two and one-half cups of oat- 
meal and one cup of pecans through 
the food chopper. Add two cups of 
flour, five teaspoons of baking powder, 
one and one-fourth cups of milk, one- 
fourth cup of molasses and one egg. 
Stir well. Place in a well greased loaf 
pan, let stand ten minutes and bake 
nearly an hour in a medium oven. 


Shrimp Patties 


Boil one and one-half pounds of po- 
tatoes in salted water, and when done, 
force them through a potato ricer and 
add one-half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, four ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter and the yolk of 
one egg. Beat well. When the puree 
is very smooth, form it into a lining for 
deep muffin rings, brush with melted 
butter and sprinkle liberally with grat- 
ed cheese. Brown in a quick oven. 
Cook two pounds of fresh shrimps, re- 
move the viscera, cut in halves, and put 
into a oupful of medium thick white 
sauce in a double boiler. When very 
hot, remove from the fire and stir in 
three-quarters cupful of grated cheese, 
stirring constantly. When all the 
cheese is added, beat in the yolk of an 
egg. Return to the fire, but do not let 
the water beneath it boil. Pour into 
the potato patties and serve hot. 


Orange Whip 


Soak one-half an envelope of gelatin 
in cold water, then dissolve in one-half 
cup of boiling water. Add one coup of 
sugar, and when dissolved add two ta- 
biespoonfuls of lemon juice. Strain, 
cool slightly and add one cupful of 
orange juice and pulp. When the mix- 
ture begins to stiffen, beat until light 
and then add three stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Beat thoroughly. Turn into a 
mold lined with lady fingers. Before 
serving top with a generous spoonful 
of whipped cream and a cherry. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


By Helene Martin 








To Save the Fingers 

In case you haven’t a regular nut 
cracker, you might try the following 
arrangement: Take a large size screw 
eye and screw it into a wooden handle 
of some kind—a clothes pin, a smooth 
piece of wood or an old wooden handle 
of any convenient size will do. The 
screw will fit over the nut and hold it in 
place. When the hammer descends 
you will not have to worry about 
cracking your fingers, for your fingers 
are several inches away from the nuts. 

—P. R. Y., Idaho. 


Breakfast Hint 

When you have left-over cereals such 
as oatmeal, mush, farina or rice, put 
them in a tall glass that nas been first 
dipped in cold water. When they are 
cold they can be turned out easily and 
sliced in the desired size, dipped in 
batter and fried for breakfast. They 
should be garnished with parsley and 
bits of red jelly. 

—E. W. Q., Montana. 


Trimming Bangs 

When trimming my own and the 
children’s bangs or trimming off the 
uneven ends in back, 1 nnd the task is 
much easier if it is done when the 
hair is wet. Wet hair stays where 
you put it and does not fly about as 
it does when dry. This also prevents 
bits of hair from getting into the eyes. 

—U. M. P., Tennessee. 


Threading With Yarn 

Even when one has the needles with 
extra size eyes it is not easy to thread 
a needle with yarn. It can be done 
easily if a short piece of thread, with 
the two ends together is passed through 
the eye of the needle and then the yarn 
put through the loop and pulled 
through. 

—K. J., Oregon. 


Use for Old Records 
Chipped or worn phonograph records 
may be covered with white flannel and 
used as mats under hot dishes, water 
pitchers or vases containing cut flow- 
ers, or an article that is liable to 
scratch or leave a mark of any kind. 
—P. U., Mississippi. 
Broken Eggs 
If you wish to boil eggs that are 
broken wrap them in wax paper and 
twist the ends or tie them securely 
before dropping in the water. You will 
find that the albumen of the egg be- 
comes set before the paper boils off. 
—I. T. A., Louisiana. 


For Worn Shoes 
If your shoes are thin and your feet 
get cold, try cutting an insole out of 
your old felt hat and pasting it inside 
your shoes. Your feet will keep warm 
and dry. 
—A. H. B., Ohio. 
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Consult Us 


{f you have a room to rent 

If you have a house or flat to rent 

If you want to rent a house or flat 

If you want to buy real estate in Chicago 

If you want to borrow money on real esiate 
If you want to rent a room in a private family 


SALES :: RENTING :: INSURANCE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 
Second Mortgage Loans Made 


If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


( G-N ) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tn eee ee 


. YOUR CORNS HURT 


y » WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off withour a 

hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses, 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
y 
Price, 25c a 


AGENTS 
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Liberal 


Terms 
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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 
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HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. 
In spite of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The pic- 
ture shows how pleased her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from 
experience that when the fiery furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by 
using HELLON BEDBUGS. 

Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 
Why experiment? Use the latest development and most powerful exterminator for bedbugs and 
other insects that infest the home. 

Price 35 cents and 60 cents 
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Live Agents Wanted—Write 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 
We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED ? 
Hard on Her 


I asked one of the girls in the office to 
lend me her mirror explaining that mine 
was missing from my desk. 

“Some fool took it without asking,” I 
said, “these dumbdoras make me sick 
anyhow. They’re always borrowing 
something because they’re too cheap to 
have anything of their own.“ 

She handed me the mirror which I rec- 
ognized as my own, saying, “I am sorry 
about your looking-glass, but I took it 
when you were out at noon and forgot 
to bring it back.” 

Lora. 


Not So Affectionate As It Seemed 


The corner grocery was crowded. 

“You wish something.” the polite young 
man behind the counter asked me. 

“Yes, honey,” I replied. 

And it took him several blushing sec- 
onds to realize I really wanted a can of 
honey and wasn’t calling him any pet 
names. 


What’s in a Name? 


We have a pet dog named Brownie, 
whose delight it is to tramp around in 
the mud and then prance all over the 
front porch, leaving muddy tracks behind 
him. I heard a noise on my front porch 
the other day and thinking it was the dog, 


I yelled out to my small son, “Run old | 


crazy Brownie off the porch, Buddy. But 


as Buddy didn’t answer, I went there | 


with the intention of doing it myself. 
Imagine my horror when I found, not 

the dog, but our new minister, the Rev- 

erend Mr. Browne. ae. 


Making Herself Agreeable 


I did not know the meaning of “toupee.” 
I thought it was some kind of precious 
stone. At a party recently one of my 
girl friends nodded toward a young man 
who had come in and whispeerd, “Buddy 
Greene has a toupee.” 

I thought I would make myself as 
agreeable as possible and thereby gain 
favor with the young man in question, 
so I walked over to him and said, “I heard 
you had a swell toupee, so I came over 
to see it.” 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if there 
hadn’t been a crowd around us. I left 
immediately. 


ANYBODY’S FIVE DOLLARS 


(Continued from page 3) 
politicians, during the recent cam- 


paign, “shelled out” sums of money 
ranging from five dollars upward to 
voters, both Colored and white, who 
promised to vote for them or would 
induce others to do so. 

(Continued on page 18) 





WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—o— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—o-- 
“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.” 
The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 
You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.” 
Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
have: 


The House Bebind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller 


$2.50 $2.50 


These books should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 

“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 

“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 

“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


5200 Wabash Avenue 
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5202 Wabash Ave. 
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hair. 


or without 


MME. C. J. HART 





Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Can be used with 


irons. 


Price 60c 


Agents Wanted 
Write 


CHICAGO 


Reinforced heel and sole 


Lisle Garter Tops 
Snug Fit at Ankles 


Woven of stoutest Threads of the 


Finest Silk 


We Have all the Favored Colors: 
Lariat, Pablo, Sand, Atmosphere, 


Dawn, French Nude, 
Brown, Black and White 


GRIMOR 2. cccccccccvcsccecccsvess $1.35 
Lustrous thread silk ......... 1.50 
Extra heavy thread silk...... 1.60 
(Seamless toes) 
Fibre silk, a lustrous, dur- 
able stocking .........ccsee. -98 
Men’s thread silk socks........ 15 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 


5204 Wabash Ave., 


DEPT. H. C. 
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Cordovan 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 
Be Long, Soft 
and Beautiful If 
You Use 
Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
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WE HAVE GOOD SILK STOCKINGS 
IN THE SEASON’S FAVORED COLORS 


They Stand Constant Wear and Frequent Washing 
Fine, Cobwebby Chiffon—Medium or Heavy Silk 


——————_—_—_—— 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT INTRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 9) 

“IT don’t care what his name is, it’s 
all the same to me, your father’ll be 
kere almost any minute now, and you'll 
hear what he has to say,” she snapped. 

“Madison,” she called over the ban- 
nister, “Is that you? Come right up 


” 


here! 


Madison Blount, senior, was a heavy 
man and he did not like to climb stairs 


“What do you want, Minty?” he 
asked. 
“Come right up, there’s a man up 


here in daughter's studio with nothing 
on,” she spluttered. 

Heavily he ascended. 

Riggs smiled and patted Dot’s arm 
reassuringly. 

“Jimmy Riggs,” Blount exclaimed 
eyeing the three curiously, “What the 

599 


“Simply this, Mr. Blount,” the 
young man elucidated, “I came here 
this morning to ask your daughter to 
do some more ads for our Spring open- 
ing. She thought, naturally enough, 
that I was the model we were to send 
cver from the store. I took advantage 
of her error just for the fun of it and 
posed for her. I have decided since 
then, however, that I want her for my 
life partner. No objection is there?” 

“Not from me, Jimmy,” her father 
laughed, extending his hand. 


And while young Riggs gave his un- 
divided attention to the astonished girl 
who found it hard to realize that she 
had become engaged to a man and 
received her father’s blessing without 
even having had a formal introduc- 
tion, Mrs. Blount reluctantly followed 
her husband down stairs. 


‘‘Madison,” she asked him in alarm, 
“do you know anything about his fam- 
ily?” 

“No, but I know him, Minty, and 
he’s my idea of a hundred per cent 
man. You can’t eat family now-a-days, 
nor wear it nor live in it, but Jimmy 
Riggs’ three stores are certainly doing 
a rushing business these days. Dot’s 
mighty lucky to get him.” He chuckled 


in a manner that made his wife furi- 
ous. 


“Now don’t work yourself all up, 
Minty. I still say that boy up there 
is worth a dozen of these triflers that’s 
got ancestors from here to there. His 
father was a railroad porter until Jim- 
my made him manager of one of his 
stores and he don’t know anything 
about his grandparents at all, but Jim- 
my’s a hustler himself.” 


She said nothing then, but when her 
daughter and her self-elected fiance 
came down to lunch she beamed hap- 
pily as she said, “Dot, you'll look won- 
derful in Grandma Starling’s real lace 
veil and I’m going to give you a wed- 
ding that Wellington won’t forget 
soon.” 





Graduates of or 


GOOD BEAUTY OPERATORS 


Are Always in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 





J 


A Diploma From 


THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 


Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recognition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduatse to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-three years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two of 


them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three graduates 
of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. 


Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 
WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE 


Overton High-Brown Beauty College 
Chicago, Illinois | 


The world demands the services of experts. 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 
cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 
have a diploma from an accredited college. 


Tees bills of this kind are promised for the future. 


dinary Beauty Sch ools will not be able to qualify. 
This means more business for tho se who do meet all requirements. 


It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All 
Reliable Dealers 


Agents Wanted 
Write for Terms 





Eth bs seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 
straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 
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If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 
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DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





By I. J. Joseph 


Straight Life Insurance 

@ TRAIGHT Life policies provide for 
‘ the payment of the face value of 
the policy upon the death of the in- 
sured. They are taken out primarily for 
the protection of those dependent upon 
the insured. During the early years, 
when a man’s income is slender, this 
type of insurance affords protection for 
the wife and children or other depend- 
ents at a very moderate cost. In later 
years when the family has become fin- 
ancially independent, the insurance af- 
fords a means of leaving legacies and 
bequests. The premiums on this form 
of insurance are paid annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly as long as the 
insured lives, but the proceeds of the 
policy may be paid either in one lump 
sum or on the installment plan. 

The Straight Life plan of insurance 
has several advantages. It gives the 
insured permanent protection at a mod- 
erate cost, and is a decided advantage to 
the man whose income does not enable 
him to both pay premiums and accumu- 
late a savings hank fund. Straight 
Life policies give the maximum of per- 
manent protection at the minimum an- 
nual charge. 

Limited Payment Policies 

In case of the Limited (Payment Life 
policy, the face of the policy is not pay- 
able until death, but premiums are 
charged for a limited number of years 
only. The premiums are usually fixed 
definitely at ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty 
or even more payments, after which 
payments cease. If the premiums are 
limited to twenty years, for example, 
such a policy would be known as a 
“twenty-payment life policy.” 

Since limited payment life policies 
require the payment of premiums dur- 
ing a term that averages less than the 
term of payment on a whole life policy, 
of necessity the premiums are larger. 
This enables the insured to pay all his 
premiums during the early years of 
life, and enables the insurance com- 
pany to accumulate an amount which 
will be sufficient, together with the 
compounded interest, to carry the pol- 
icy until death without further charges 
to the one insured. 

The shorter the term of payment, the 
larger the premiums will be, for ex- 
ample, the premiums on a ten payment 
life policy will be larger than on a 
twenty-payment life. Owing to the 
heavy premiums the limited payment 
life plan is not well adapted to those 
whose income is small, especially when 
there is reason to believe that the in- 
come out of which the premiums are 
to be paid will be considerably larger 
in the future. 

One of the distinct advantages of the 
Limited Payment Policy is that the 


premiums are paid in the productive 
years of life. Many avail themselves 
of the privilege of paying all the pre- 
miums during the time in life when the 
money comes in most freely in order 
to free himself in old age from paying 
anything whatever, yet maintaining full 
protection. 

Endowment Insurance 

Straight Life and Limited Payment 
Life Insurance policies provide for the 
payment of the full amount of the pol- 
icy only in the event of death. Endow- 
ment policies provide for paying the 
beneficiary the face value of the policy 
if death occurs during a fixed term of 
years or the payment of the full amount 
to the insured at the end of a stipulated 
number of years. These policies offer 
a convenient means of accumulating a 
fund which will at the end of a stated 
time be available for the use of the 
policy holder. 

Endowment policies vary,—some are 
payable in ten years, others range from 
fifteen to thirty years and even more. 
Some are payable at a definite age, such 
as sixty, sixty-five or seventy years, 
etc. These policies combine immediate 
protection with saving. The premiums 
are payable annually, semi-annually and 
quarterly throughout the term of the 
policy. It is possible to pay out a 
thirty-year endowment policy in twenty 
years or a twenty-year policy in fifteen 
or ten years. 

There are various kinds of endow- 
ments. Some are arranged so that part 
of the insurance is paid at the end of a 
definite period and the balance is held 
until the death of the insured, some are 
arranged so that the payments cease 
on the death of the purchaser of the 
policy, and the policy remains in fuil 
force until the beneficiary reaches a 
certain age and so on. 


The real function of an endowment 
insurance is to furnish a means of ac- 
quiring the saving habit, to provide for 
old age or some other emergency by 
accmulating a definite sum of money 
within a given time, and a protection 
against the possibility of the saving 
period being cut short by death. 

The Definite Purpose Insurance is 
becoming popular. These policies pro- 
vide a definite sum within a given time 
to be used for a definite purpose. For 
example, policies are issued to provide 
a means for a child to pursue his col- 
lege course, for the building of a home, 
to start a son in business, or provide a 
daughter with a dowery in case of mar- 
riage. Policies are also issued to ‘busi- 
ness firms, to be paid on the death of 
the President, manager or any person 
so indispensible to the firm that his un- 


(Continued on page 22) 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


| 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—A printer, all around 
man; hand comp.; Al man_ only 
$25.00 a week. Address Y. X.-15, The 
Half Century Magazine. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 














HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pieasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous experience. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 








REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 

ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric lights, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 
condition. Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


-_ meseeiesniepedietlbacaci eles aimee eases 

FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker; reasonable. VX- 
31, The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 


MARRY—Magazine contamning pho- 
tos and description of Colored ladies 
and gentlemen seeking life mates, 25 
cents to men, free to ladies. Dixie Cor- 
respondence Club, Yazoo City, Miss. 
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To collect on a 
VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 
want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 
To travel 


To make a profitable investment 
To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents Wanted Department H. C. 
For Illinois 











THE CHOICE OF THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 
Tableware That Never Turns Brassy 


(In patterns that reflect refinement. ) 


The Briar Rose or Bristol patterns of bright nickel silver, 26 pieces. 


Six 
Teaspoons 
Six 
Table- 
spoons 


Six 
Knives 


| ee Pn crea Pin Ml 


2 ERAN ne Six 
(abe ee wa TO Forks 


One 
Butter 
Knife 


One 
Sugar 
Spoon 











I ME io moa Ga eM Ek OR eS Be OWA ER OK HRD $4.50 
Set of 26 pieces, bright nickel on steel base 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street, Chicago 
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|| IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


You Don’t Have to Die | 


No Cause for Alarm 

Maiden Aunt: “Margie, pull down 
your dress, I can see your knees.” 

Margie: “Why, Auntie, I haven't 
any holes in my stockings.” 

Maiden Aunt: “You are perfectly 
shocking! Have you no modesty at 
all?” 

Margie: “Yes, Auntie, of course; I 
wouldn’t think of exposing my ears.” 
Married, of Course 

He (in the theatre): “Can you see 
everything?” 

She: “Yes, just fine.” 

He: “Is your seat comfortable?” 

She: “Yes, indeed.” 

He: “No draught on you, is there?” 

She: “No.” ‘z, 

He: “Well, change seats with me; 
my seat’s broken and I’m right in the 
draught, and I can’t see for that post.” 
Without Embellishment 

Clarence (over the phone): “I want 
tc see you the worst way, dearest; what 
time can I come over?” 

Clara (over the phone): “You'd bet- 
ter come over some morning about sev- 
en. I get up about that time.” 

He Gets the Fur-lined Bathtub 

Two students were discussing their 
ability to hear and see. 

Johnson: “Can you see that little 
cottage half-way up that mountain over 
yonder?” 

Jackson: “Yes.” 

Johnson: “Can you see the man sit- 
ting in front of the cottage reading?” 

Jackson: “Yes.” 

Johnson: “And can you see the fly 
crawling on the paper he’s reading?” 

Jackson: “No, but I can hear the 
paper crackle when the fly walks on 
1 Og 
Never Thought of It 

Mrs. Justso: ‘The very idea of your 
staying out until three in the morning! 
in my day nice girls neverr thought oi 
doing the things they do now.” 

Her daughter: ‘“That’s why they 
didn’t do them.” 

Somewhat Ambiguous 

Mother: “Jimmy, I want you to be 
very good while I’m gone down town.” 

Jimmy: “I will for a quarter.” 

Mother: “But, son, 1 want you to 
learn to be good for nothing.” 


ANYBODY’S FIVE DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 15) 
A number of these voters admitted 


that “anybody’s five dollars” looked 
good to them, and that they would 
vote for any one who gave them a 
vittering handout. 

We admit that we have worked 
many a long hard day to earn five 
dollars, but to vote for a man who 
persecutes us, who despises Negroes 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WHAT COLOR SHALL I WEAR? 





RDINARILY a woman decides 

upon the color of a garment she 
intends to buy before she selects the ma- 
terial it is to be made of. And while 
the kind and quality of material used 
has much to do with the success or fail- 
ure of a garment, the color is of even 
greater importance. The most exquisite 
gown, the most beautiful material and 
the most becoming lines of a costume 
cannot make a dark brown skin womaa 
look her best in a dark brown dress, nor a 
woman with a yellow skin look well in 
Nile green. 

Color should express personality, and 
should never be worn merely to attract 
attention, or to show that the wearer 
dares to wear whatever Fashion decrees 
regardless of how it looks on her. Wom- 
en of our race especially should study 
colors, learn those that are most be- 
coming and stick to them that they may 
emphasize their good points and hide their 
bad ones. It is rare to see two Colored 
persons of the same complexion—there 
are millions of brown skinned women, 
but the shades vary so that it is impos- 
sible to lay down a hard and fast rule 
that will cover every case—there are hun- 
dreds of shades of yellow, yellow-brown 
and creamy yellow, and each case re- 
quires individual study, the exact shade 
of each color to be worn in every case, 
will depend on the color of the eyes, 
the exact shade of the hair, its texture 
and the condition of the skin, whether 
clear and transparent as some is, freckled 
or blemished in other ways. 

I heard a dressmaker say that if she 
had her way she woudn’t put anything 
on brown skin women but blue and 
black. I don’t agree with her, for there 
are some shades of brown that look 
wretched in black and wonderful in red, 
just as there are some very light brown 
women who look awful in some shades 
of blue and wonderful in the dark orange 
shades. 


Age and size and the figure in general 
should be taken into consideration when 
selecting a color. It is deplorable to see 
an old, wrinkled, white haired woman 
hiding her sweet old face beneath a red 
cloche or slowly wending her way to 
church bedecked in gaudy necklaces, 
bracelets and earrings that would be be- 
coming to a girl of twenty. But that is 
not an uncommon sight. 


It is equally distressing to see a wom- 
an of ordinary height draping her two 
hundred and fifty pounds in cerise or 
light gray, for those colors simply call 
attention to her size. 

All women, without exception, can 
wear white,—that is some shade of white. 
There are lovely pearl and oyster white 
shades for the blondes and the pinkish 
and cream shades for the brunettes. Most 
women can wear black and navy blue, if 
relieved about the face with a white 





collar. But all other colors require care- 
ful study. 

Since there are more brown skinned 
women in the Colored race than any 
other type, we will speak of them first. 

There is a light brown skin shade that 
the French call cafe au lait,—coffee with 
milk in it,—which is just the color of 
clear coffee with quantities of rich cream 
in it. It is the most fortunate of all 
shades for this type of woman may wear 
some shade of every color, that is, if 
she has black hair and eyes, and usually 
she has. She would do well, however to 
avoid tan, khaki and other shades of 
brown that are too near the color of 
her skin. Shades of purple, violet and 
lavender should be chosen with utmost 
care and she will find gold a more be- 
coming trimming than silver. Nile green 
is a happy choice for evening, if you 
have this lovely complexion and you may 
also wear orchid, delicate pink, lemon 
yellow, pale blue and ivory white with 
just as much satisfaction. 


There are so many women of the 
medium brown type—a kind of reddish 
brown that when the skin is clear and 
the eye: and hair black or dark brown 
is just as charming as the far famed 
cafe au lait type. The range of colors 
she may wear, however, is not so wide. 
She should avoid brown and tan as she 
would a plague for they detract from 
her charms. Navy blue is excellent, es- 
pecially when relieved with white. Bright 
green is not good, in fact it would be 
better if she never wore green unless it 
is a soft green-gray or the more sub- 
dued dark shades. In the evening, how- 
ever, she may wear a delicate artichoke 
tint. Gray is very good, especially dove 
gray and the more cheerful light shades. 
Delicate blue. orchid and ivory white 
may be worn in the evening, if the skin 
is clear. Purple, pink and red should 
not be worn if the skin is not free from 
blemishes of all kinds. Very dark red, 
bordering on maroon is good when the 

(Continued on page 20) 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN— (Concluded) 


porch for a breath of air when Jeff Sapp 
came in the front gate. 

The years of his incarceration, the mis- 
ery and privation his family had under- 
gone because of Sapp’s hatred, augmented 
his bitterness. Now Sapp had the effront- 
ery to seek him out again. He stared at 
his unwelcome visitor and clenched his 
brawny hands in fury. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Wilson,” Sapp said meekly, “I’ve paid 
dearly for all the trouble I’ve brought on 
you. Please forget what’s past if you 
can, and accept this from the citizens of 
Briggsville, who have believed in your in- 
nocence all these years. He held out a 
small round package. F 

“I forgive you with all my heart,” the 
Colored man said, melted by the other’s 
humble manner, “and I hope that you, 
too, will forget the many wrong things 
I’ve said and done. I don’t know what 
the package contains, but whatever it is, 
I thank you, and the other kind friends 
who believed in me.” 

They shook hands and parted. Wilson 
re-entered the house and exhibited the 
package to his family and friends gath- 
ered about him. 

He removed several sheets of tissue 
paper that covered a brown, paper-covered 
cylinder. Breaking the seal that closed 
it he removed a hundred dollar bank 
note, and before he had regained his 
equilibrium someone exclaimed : 

“It’s a whole roll of money!” 

And it was —bank notes totalling in all 
two thousand dollars and a card in the 
very center bearing the names of Briggs- 
ville’s most prominent citizens. 

“Well,” remarked Grandma, when the 
last guest had denarted, “the seven years’ 


bad luck is over. I done tole you when- 
ever you breaks a lookin’ glass its seven 
years’ bad luck.” 

But this time no one laughed at Grand- 
ma’s “fogyism.” 

Wilson did not sit in Sapp’s parlor, nor 
did Sapp sit in Wilson’s, but there existed 
a spirit of co-operation and friendship 
that was marvelous to behold. Wilson’s 
grandchildren were trained to let Sapp’s 
fruit trees alone, and Sapp no longer per- 
mitted his dog to wander unmolested in 
Wilson’s garden. 

Mrs. Wilson and her daughters did not 
consider themselves too good to cook din- 
ner for Mrs. Sapp when she entertained, 
nor did Mrs. Sapp hesitate to put tiny 
Léonidas Hall on her own bed for his 
afternoon nap whenever his mother 
worked there. Colored men and women 
did not hold office jobs in Briggsville, nor 
did they expect to, but they were treated 
fairly and paid in coin of the realm as 
much for their work as they would have 


- received elsewhere for the same kind of 


work. Those who were thrifty and in- 
dustrious were encouraged and aided to 
help themselves more and more. Slowly 
but surely the icy cliffs of prejudice were 
melting in the warm sun of brotherly love. 

Black men are the links that strengthen 
or weaken the chain that bears civiliza- 
tion’s load. They are scattered here and 
there through the chain’s entire length. 
Mutilate the black links and the whole 
chain is weakened. Neglect them and 
permit them to rust and decay and your 
chain will break beneath its load. Care 
for them, protect them as you do the 
other links znd your chain will serve you 
with the power and strength of unity 
and perfection. 





and wrinkles will be gone! 


With 


Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EAUTY CLAY 


Get Rid of Pimples and Blackheads in 30 Minutes 
VAN TYLE B 





Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 
heads and other impurities out of your skin 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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JONES and BAKER 


A Stamp for a Price-list. 


Work Delivered by Parcels Post. 
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What Color Shall 1 Wear? 
(Continued from page 19) 


skin is fresh and clear. 

The dark brown woman may wear 
light, soft shades of tan, the pinkish 
tans and sand being a better choice than 
beige or any of the yellowish tans and 
cocoa shades. She will find navy and 
other soft, dark blues becoming, espe- 
cially relieved with a collar of ecru or 
cream. Gray is very good, but she should 
not wear black unless it is relieved with 
white. Dull green is good, especially the 
medium and darker shades. In wash 
goods she will find ecru, cream and 
striped materials good. White for a 
background with a tiny figure or hair 
line stripe of one’s favorite color is to 
be recommended. A red and white 
striped blouse, or a pink and white one, 
if the stripe is very fine and not too close 
together would be pleasing, but an all 
red or all pink or orange blouse or wide 
glaring stripe could not be recommended. 

The golden haired, or sandy haired 
woman, with creamy complexion is 
charming when her delicate beauty is 
emphasized by the right color. When 
the eyes are brown or blue, she usually 
looks well in very dark shades of 
brown, such as mahogany, cocoa and 
African. If the eyes are grey, rose pink 
is usually becoming. Bronze green, tur- 
quoise, Alice blue and black are tecom- 
ing. Purple is good if the skin is very 
clear and the cheeks pink. Gray is not 
good if the hair is lusterless or if it is 
that sandy shade bordering on the ash- 
blonde. 

The auburn-haired woman, with her 
reddish brown or copper-colored hair, 
gray or brown eyes and very light olive 
or cream colored skin should look well ia 
black, cream, ivory, very dark shades of 
brown, soft blues, such as Alice or Sis- 
tine blue, dark grreen, warm _ gray, 
orange and yellowish pinks, such as flesh 
and coral. She should, however, avoid 
tan if her skin is sallow, also yellow and 
purple, except the delicate orchid shades, 
and never should she wear red. 


If the skin is olive and the hair black 
or dark brown, ivory white is becoming, 
and so are the very dark shades of 
brown, navy blue, dark, subdued shades 
of green, warm, pinkish gray, dark red, 
_if the skin is clear, deep shades of 
orange and tangerine, flame and coral 
pink. If the cheeks are rosy and the 
skin is clear, certain shades of violet and 
purple may be worn. 

Natural beauty counts for little these 
days. A woman may have a beautiful 
face, glorious hair and a velvet skin, but 
unless she knows how tc make the most 
of it, some other woman she considered 
exceedingly homely will be the center of 
attraction simply because she knows what 
to wear and how to wear it, while the 
careless beauty looks on with envy. No 
matter what your compllexion may be, 
dark brown, pink and white or muddy 
yellow, there is some shade of some 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magasine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers ore requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300. words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 











of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 
As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





The House Divided 

Gary, Ind., April 5th, 1924.—An ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of a current peri- 
odical reveals the efforts of the K. K. 
K. to divide the Colored people—in 
other words to get them to fighting 
among themselves. We know that no 
house divided can stand—so do they— 
that’s why they are willing to finance 
and foster, under cover, an organization 
of Negroes supposedly to honor Book- 
er T. Washington, but really to fight 
the N. A.A. C. P. 

They expect to pick out the “good 


Negroes” only, as prospective mem- 
bers of the organization. By “good 
Negroes” they mean the spineless 


variety that are ever ready and willing 
to abide by the white man’s decisions. 

Fortunately for the race “good Ne- 
groes” are in the minority—thée major- 
ity of Negroes of today are able ‘9 
think and judge for themselves. 

Emma Lane. 

No Sunday Sermon 

Chicago, Ill, April 15th, 1924.—Too 
many of our preachers are taking the 


itician who is willing to pay for the 
votes the preacher may swing his way. 

No wonder the people don’t come to 
church more regularly than they do. 
The preachers exhibit more interest in 
corrupt politicians than they do in the 
Bible. 

Most folks go to church to hear a 
good sermon—so they'll have some- 
thing helpful to think about all week. I 
think our churches should be dedicated 
to the service and worship of God. 

Gideon Warner. 
In Favor of the Porter Bill 

St. Louis, Mo., April 20th, 1924.— 
I am pleased to note that there is a 
bill before the House to prohibit the 
importation of crude opium for the 
manufacture of heroin. 
thorities admit that there are many 
drugs less harmful that may be sub- 
stituted for heroin with better results. 

The drug habit is wrecking the lives 
of thousands of young people every 
year, both Colored and white. To 


make harmful drugs scarce is to save | 


the majority of these young people 


Medical au- 


precious hours we set aside each week 
to hear the word of God and using 
them in boosting any whitewashed pol- 


from the dire consequences of using 
them. 
C. F. Miller. 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 


— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 


O Oo 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
skin, 


ww 
MADE BY 


THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 


Se eeeiee 





Extra heavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... $3.00 

With wire handle ..... éeceescades 3.10 
Other combs from T5c to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle .......++.- coccee SD 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 

Send money order or cash by 

tered letter. 

Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH- aewwes Products sell twelve months in the year. 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the © 
agent in the field. 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 
institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 
If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 


Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents terms. Jf you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 


NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


The 


6341 


Set of cluster puffs, 
_ made of finest qual- 
: ity French ringlet 
hair — about 25 
beautiful puff curls, 


$3.85 


Same of second 
quality hair 


$1.97 


New Winona 

the very 

latest thing — of 

| finest ringlet hair, 

| with comb attached 

so that it can be 

| easily adjusted to 

make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 


So 
THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 


New Winona Bob. 


Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Have You a Good Memory? 


1. Who made a vow to sacrifice to Je- 
hovah “Whatsoever cometh forth from 
the doors of my house to meet me”? 

2. How far away is the lightning if the 
thunder is heard three seconds after the 
flash is seen? 

3. What causes the 
above the earth? 

4. When was the first railroad across 
the continent completed ? 

5. Which would warm more quickly in 
the sunlight, a board or the air near it? 


wind six miles 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S 
QUESTIONS 

Answers to Last Month’s Questions: 

1. What battle of the War of 1812 
would never have been fought if we had 
had cables, telegraph or telephones? 

Ans.—Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 

2. Water boils on the summit of Mt. 
Bisne at 183 degrees F. At Denver it 
hols at 203 degrees F. Which place is 
the h:gher ? 

Ans.—Mt. Blanc. 

3. In what year was Christ born? 

Ans.—4 B. (¢ 

4. Upon what did 
depend ? 

Ans.—Upon keeping his hair uncut. 

5. How far back in the world’s his- 
tory do we find shorthand used? 

Ans.—About 2,000 years. 


WHAT COLOR? 
(Continued from page 20) 
color that will make you attractive an:l 
bring out the beauty you may be hiding. 
It is up to you to experiment and find 
the color that will thus befriend you— 

and it’s well worth finding. 


Samson’s strength 


Kinds of Insurance Policies 
(Continued from page 17) 
expected death may endanger the suc- 

cess of the business. 

There are many other kinds of con- 
tracts, such as Installment policies, An- 
nuity policies, etc., that are becoming 
more and more popular with those who 
realize the value of insurance to the in- 
sured as well as to the beneficiary. 


ANYBODY’S FIVE DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 18) 

and wants to keep them down for a 

five dollar bill is to sell one’s birth- 

right for a mess of pottage. 

Five dollars will hardly buy the 
“makings” of a good meal now-a- 
It is evident that the short- 
sighted members of the race who 
sold their ballots and paraded the 
streets decorated with the badges of 
the race’s persecutors didn’t realize 
that they were curtailing their own 
privileges and those of the entire 
race for several years for a mere 
pittance. 


days. 





